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THE ART OF THE SHORT STORY, 





I once asked a famous Spanish basso — 
an operatic star — whose method of singing 
seemed to me perfection, what training he 
had had. His formal study with a master, 
as he told me, had been short—a matter 
of a few months —at the conservatory of 
Madrid. 

“Was that all?” I asked. “ How, then, 
did you learn to sing ?” 

‘“‘ Oyendo,’ was his brief reply. By atten- 
tive listening, by hearing the great singers 
of the stage, and by careful practice, he had 
attained the perfection of his art. 

So it is with writing. To some extent 
the art of writing can be taught. A natural 
talent, however, must be developed mainly 
by practice, by close study of the works of 
the masters, by following others’ successful 








methods — not in servile imitation, but with 
such changes and improvements as_ the 
writer’s original genius may suggest. 

Short-story .writers, then, should study 
the achievements of the great short-story 
artists, with the object of perfecting their 
own art, and in a recent book, Dr. Gerwig’s 
“The Art of the Short Story,” * they will 
find a helpful and suggestive guide. It is 
not Dr. Gerwig’s direct purpose to teach 
short-story writers how to write. Indirectly 
he shows them what they ought to do, by 
first pointing out the merits of good short 
stories, and, secondly, by analyzing the best 
work of this kind that has been done, call- 
ing attention to its points of excellence, and 
so in effect laying down a code of principles 
which any one who desires to write good 
short stories must observe. 

Discussing at the beginning the four most 
closely related literary forms, the sketch, 
the essay, the novel, and the short story, 
Dr. Gerwig says :— 

“The sketch, the simplest of the four, 
contains practically nothing of plot, except 
occasionally a mere outline. The special 
elements of technique which distinguish 
both the novel and the short story are usu- 
ally absent from both the sketch and the 
essay. If found, they occur only in isolated 
cases and in embryo. The typical sketch 
presents merely an impression, either of 
nature or of human life, not too clearly de- 
fined nor too closely knit. It represents a 
glance in passing rather than a_ steady 
view ; a flitting emotion rather than a con- 
suming passion. 





*Tue Art oF THE SHort Story. By George W. 
Gerwig, Ph.D. Pittsburg: Percy Publishing Com- 
pany. 124 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 
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“The essay deals with the intellect rather 
than with the emotions, and is typically an 
investigation into the meaning of things or 
the principles underlying some phase of 
life. Like the sketch, it is without plot or 
any of the technical elements except kind- 
ling hints and words as the signs of emo- 
tions. In the older literature figures oc- 
cupy quite a prominent place in both essay 
and sketch, but more recently those in- 
volved forms have given place to a simpler 
manner. 

“The novel is the presentation of the de- 
velopment of a group of characters, ar- 
ranged in the perspective of their impor- 
tance, through certain crises culminating in 
an artistic climax. The novel must have, 
among other things: (1) A well-developed 
plot. (2) Good characterization. (3) A 
great underlying theme or principle of life. 
(4) A reproduction on the printed page of 
the local color of a definite place and the 
indelible characterization of live people. It 
represents action and sequence. 

“The short story contains at its best all 
the essential elements of technique of the 
novel, but in a condensed form. It deals 
with the crisis in the soul of one character 
at its culmination, like sculpture or paint- 
ing, rather than in the development of the 
character, as in the drama or the novel.” 

Illustrating the development of the short 
story, Dr. Gerwig begins with Boccaccio, in 
whose short tales, as he points out, “there 
is nothing of artistic selection, of reserve, 
which constitute the very essence of the 
work of the modern French or American 
artist.” Chaucer went beyond Boccaccio, 
and while, as Dr. Gerwig says, there is not 
at first an apparent resemblance between the 
Canterbury Tales and a modern story of the 
best type, like Kipling’s “ Without Benefit 
of Clergy,” for example, “there is never- 
theless the beginning of two very important 
qualities : First, the reproduction of living 
men and women on paper ; second, an indi- 
cation of race and literary conscience in 
presenting life in its true and proper pro- 
portions.” 

Irving and Hawthorne, according to Dr. 
Gerwig, mark the transitional stage between 


the essay and the short story. Speaking of 
“Rip Van Winkle,” he says that the very 
essence of a short story, or of a play, is to 
reveal a character to us by what he does 
before our eyes, and that a good modern 
short story may often be dramatized with 
but few changes of line or situation. Irving 
attained “that remarkable degree of con- 
densation which is one of the chief charac- 
teristics of the modern short story.” 

Hawthorne, in Dr. Gerwig’s opinion. 
illustrates the truth of the critic’s dictum 
that the same man cannot be pre-eminently 
successful with both the short story and the 
novel. Hawthorne “has none of the single- 
stroke depiction of life or character which is 
so general among moderns.” 

After Irving and Hawthorne there came 
into life a new literary form —a form hav- 
ing for its province the presentation of a 
crisis in a_ single soul’s development. 
“This new form,” says Dr. Gerwig, “ has 
taken the name of the short story, and its 
development, during the half century, has 
followed, almost chronologically, along cer- 
tain well-defined lines, namely: (1) Plot. 
(2) Human Interest. (3) Character. (4) 
Dramatic Intensity. (5) Theme.” These 
Dr. Gerwig calls “the cardinal literary vir- 
tues.” 

Taking up first the subject of Plot, Dr. 
Gerwig says: “ The recognition of a vital 
story in life is never difficult. The presen- 
tation of that story, with every element ger- 
mane to it in its proper place, and in its 
proper proportion, and with every element 
foreign to it rigorously excluded, is by no 
means a simple task. It was Zangwill who 
said that the first man who added a little 
to a story here and subtracted a little there 
to make it a better ‘story was the first 
artist, — although his companions probably 
called him a shorter name!” 

In the work of Poe, the first American 
who was conspicuously successful with the 
short-story plot, “we sadly miss charac- 
terization, and local color, and many of 
those qualities which have come to be the — 
very life of the truly great short story.” 

Dr. Gerwig discusses the merits of the 
plots of famous stories by Poe and other 
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writers, and says: “As far as plot alone is 
concerned, the novel and the short story do 
not differ, save that the short story involves 
but one leading character and one incident, 
while the novel involves many. One is a 
single span ; the other a bridge.” In short- 
story writing “the plot of pure incident 
alone has reached its highest development, 
and its limitations are all too apparent. 
Something must be added. The history of 
short-story writing is in effect an epitome of 
the history of mankind, beginning with an 
interest merely in what men do, and work- 
ing gradually away from this to a consid- 
eration, not of what they do, but of what 
they are.” 

Taking up next the subject of Human In- 
terest, Dr. Gerwig says that in the develop- 
ment of the short story, “ Human Interest, 
at its first appearance far subordinate to 
plot, grew apace, until in time it became the 
predominant quality.” ... “The most 
perfectly artistic stories are those in which 
plot and human interest supplement each 
other, rather than the ones in which one or 
the other quality predominates.... But 
there is a deep instinct which demands that 
the truly great Anglo-Saxon story shall be 
an interpretation of some of the serious 
things of life.” 

“To what extent the character study will 
supplant the story of plot,” says Dr. Ger- 
wig, “is a much mooted question. A short 
story at best will always contain all of the 
elements, —a_ well-defined dramatic plot, 
the effective description of persons and 
places, character depiction, and, unobtru- 
sively, yet inevitably, a theme with broad 
human foundations. The short story and 
the character study are not partially-devel- 
oped literary forms, one of the other. They 
are co-ordinate modes of literary expres- 
sion, each complete and adequate in its 
place. The probability is that, as the indi- 
vidual comes in his later years to regard 
what men are, rather than what they do, the 
character study will be the favorite mode of 
the more mature portion of the reading 
public, while the short story will retain the 
deep-rooted affection of those young in 


years or in heart. 








“ New literary qualities first make their 
appearance in answer to a definite need... . 
Thus heart quality, once unknown in litera- 
ture, is now a primal requisite in work of 
any pretension whatever.” 

Humorous stories are usually short. 
“The only literary form closely related to 
the short story in which humor plays a 
pre-eminent part is the dramatic mono- 
logue. Browning is the real inventor of 
this form, although its humorous possibili- 
ties seem to have escaped him. He brought 
it to its highest perfection in ‘My Last 
Duchess,’ which will typify for all time its 
many literary and artistic excellences. It 
stands as the culmination of literary con- 
densation,—a noyel in fifty lines. It is 
really surprising that so attractive a form 
should not sooner have been used for prose 
and general literary and dramatic produc- 
tions. ... If the short story ever develops 
to a new form it will be sure to follow one 
of two directions, — either that of the pastel 
or that of the dramatic monologue, with all 
of the chances in favor of the latter and 
more vital form.” 

Speaking of Character, Dr. Gerwig says: 
“It is no longer sufficient to have a story 
which deals with the vital life of men and 
women. We must know the particular class 
or quality of our man, first, in regard to 
his local surroundings ; second, in regard 
to his outer life ; and third, in regard to his 
inner life. Then we must know specifically 
how the man or woman of this story differs 
from his companions in the story and in the 
world-at-large.” 

The author should strive to get into his 
manuscript one salient point which makes 
a particular character live and breathe be- 
fore us. “It has been found that the 
most effective way of getting the real quali- 
ties which go to make up a character into 
the consciousness of a reader from the 
printed page is to give certain representa- 
tive or typical actions. The world-wide 
method of reading human nature in life is 
by means of representative actions, going 
back of the action itself to the cause, and 
then to the quality of mind or of heart that 
it indicates. This is as true in literature as 
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it is in life. 
data ; they conclusions. 
The man dumb 
animal must not complain if he is adjudged 
potentially capable of cruelty and cowardice 
in every department of life. These typical 
actions are the short-hand method of fead- 
ing character.... Some of us are surely 
coming to the time when we will ask for only 
the data about the characters and construct 
for ourselves our own short stories, or ac- 
cept the characters at their full value with- 
out insisting upon the dramatic evidence.” 

“Local color is, for the short story or 
the novel, what scenery is for the drama, 
namely, the environment germane to a par- 
ticular character or action.” 

“The modern writers select their words 
with the artist’s eye for salient points, giv- 
ing a hint here, or a touch there, to kindle 
the imagination, rather than cataloguing, 
in the manner of their predecessors, all of 
the qualities which go to make up a scene 
or a face, and thus failing to convey to the 
reader any conception of either. This prin- 
ciple of artistic selection of salient points 
applies equally to the description (1) of 
places, with kindling hints and local color 
as the chief elements of technique ; (2) of 
the outer personality, with physical pecu- 
liarities and dialects as the elements; and 
(3) of the inner personality, with typical 
actions, showing the kind and degree of 
character.” 

As illustrations of successful descriptions 
of outer personality, Dr. Gerwig quotes : 
“A middle-aged little man, with ear-rings.” 
“A stiff, broadcloth image, with small silk 
hat and creaking boots.” “With yellow 
hair and a thin, pinched face, and a body 
all angles, outlined through her straight up 
and down calico dress.” “A man of middle 
height, but stooping below it, with sandy 
hair turning to grey, and bushy eye-brows 
covering keen, shrewd, grey eyes.” 

The subject of Dramatic Intensity is next 
taken up, and Dr. Gerwig says: “It is in- 
tense moments which furnish material for 
short-story art. The impression produced 
is always a little less than the force produc- 
ing it. Actor and artist alike allow for this. 
The former accentuates the expression of 


Men ask only to be given the 
draw their 
who is seen to 


own 
abuse a 


his face, the tones of his voice, the eccen- 
tricities of manner costume. The 
latter selects and classifies his material with 
the same end in view. Intensity in short- 
story writing has come to manifest itself in 
four ways: (1) In the dialogue, which is 
keyed to a higher pitch than ever occurs in 
life. (2) In situation or action. (3) In 
contrast. (4) In climax... . 

“ A popular novel of to-day may not take 
200 pages to work up the interest, as did the 
books of our illustrious forbears. Nor may 
it devote page after page to description 
which fails to give the reader a definite con- 
ception of either person or place. A mod- 
ern novel, at its best, has in each chapter 
the structural perfection and the conden- 
sation of the short story, and in addition has, 
in each chaper, an integral part of a well- 
formulated plan, culminating in an ascending 
series of dramatic climaxes.” 

“What to have a character say, or omit 
saying, in one of the great crises of life, 1s 
of course a_ great problem... . The 
strength of a story is measured by the hold 
which the problem it states takes upon the 
readers.” 

In his chapter on Theme, Dr. 


says : 


or of 


Gerwig 
“ Every great work of art, whether it 
be in music, in painting, in sculpture, or in 
literature, has for its very foundation some 
underlying message for humanity, or some 
interpretation of life.” Of Kipling’s ‘‘ Wil- 
liam the Conqueror” he says : “ It contains 
all of those elements which go to make up 
a great story,—a plot strong enough to 
carry a problem in human destiny and re- 
plete with human interest; local color 
which brings into our very nostrils the 
breath of the drouth; kindling hints which 
sketch for us the appearance of things ; 
character drawing which makes the men 
and women bone of our bone and flesh of 
our flesh.” 

Edward Everett Hale’s “ Man Without a 
Country” was the first American short 
story with a definite theme or conscious 
purpose. “Of course,” says Dr. Gerwig, 
“it is still a much-mooted question to what 
extent morals or didactics may enter into 
art. And yet the difference on this point 
is largely a difference of method rather than 
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of aim. That one may baldly preach under 
the guise of art no one pretends. Yet, on 
thee other hand, no ‘one denies that the 
greatest sermons are, preached by the mas- 
terpieces, and preached all the more effec- 
tively because every trace of didacticism is 
absent. . . . Self-restraint and a willingness 
to trust an audience are great gifts for an 
artist. Dr. Hale fell just -a little short in 
these particulars. He introduces his text 
and points his moral in one or two places, 
and thé tale lacks, by just this much, being 
a perfect example of its kind.” 

“Heman White Chaplin has been particu- 
larly successful in three lines: (1) In the 
use of kindling hints to describe persons and 
places. (2) In handling the realistic or 
negative method of presentation. (3) In 
impersonal treatment. No American who 
has ever written has surpassed Chaplin in 
the ability to sketch a person or a place in 
half a dozen words, so that the image will 
stand out as distinctly characteristic as a 
Remington drawing....In showing the 
value of a particular quality by picturing a 
man or woman apparently devoid of it, a 
method of presentation of which Browning 
was so fond, Chaplin is also uniquely suc- 
cessiul.... ; 

“ Browning’s habit differed in this, that 
while Chaplin and most of the other realists 
begin with a negative view of the character, 
and correct this later, as in the case of 
‘Eph, or Hopkinson Smith’s ‘Jonathan,’ 
or countless others, Browning gives us a 
uniformly and consistently negative char- 
acter to emphasize a positive virtue, as in 
the case of the bishop in ‘The Bishop 
Orders His Tomb,’ who, supposedly the es- 
sence of all spirituality, is in fact a man of 
the grosser senses, entirely devoid, in his 
real inner life, of genuine spiritual worth. 

“While the latter method is dynamically 
effective at times, the former is nearer the 
truth of real life, for men are neither all 
good nor all bad. The corrective method 
has the advantage, too, of appealing to that 
trait in human nature which requires us, 
when we find that we have misjudged a 
character, to exalt him in reparation. This 
gives the opportunity for those stories with 


a bad beginning but a good ending which 
are forever popular.” 

“In his impersonal treatment of a theme, 
Chaplin is as good a model as Shakspere 
himself. In no place does either author 
give us his view, or ask us to do or think 
aught on his authority. He merely intro- 
duces the witnesses and allows them to tes- 
tify to the vital facts.” 

In Chaplin's stories, “ There is no cant or 
hypocrisy about any of the characters. The 
atmosphere is pure, and clean, and bracing 
throughout. We have a presentation of a 
crisis in the life of a human being ; and we 
have it presented so adequately and so 
truthfully as to insure its immediate accept- 
ance. One who may never have seen New 
England is put in possession of the essen- 
tial features of New England life and char- 
acter, both in their inner and their outer 
manifestations, and it is all done in about 
7,000 words.” 

“The province of art is to interpret, and 
to interpret truly for us, phases of life with 
which we are either not familiar or which 
we but partially appreciate.” 

“The theme is the most vital element in 
the modern short story.” 

Summing up, Dr. Gerwig says: ‘ The 
short story, then, of the present day is 
marked by these characteristics. It tells: 
(1) When and where something happens. 
(2) What the actor or actors look like. 
(3) What manner of people they really 
are. (4) What they do or feel at the cru- 
cial moment in the development of the soul, 
a moment potential of all the life which has 
gone before and presaging all the life 
which is to follow. The theme, or what it 
all means, is, in the best art, an inevitable 
inference of a cardinal principle of life.” 

These extracts from Dr. Gerwig’s book 
give some idea of the practical value of his 
work. His analyses of famous short stories, 
from a technical point of view, are both in- 
structive and entertaining. All who are in- 
terested in the theory of short-story writing 
will find “The Art of the Short Story” 
suggestive and full of interest. 

William H. Hills. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
idea that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


eo *-e 


T. Fisher Unwin, the English publisher, 
who twenty years or more ago started the 


Pseudonym and Antonym series of novels, 
ranging from 20,000 to 40,000 words in 
length, of which nearly a hundred volumes 
were issued, says that most of the writers 
were beginners, and many attained fame. 
His First Novel Library, founded later, for 
which the only measure was literary quality, 
some of the novels being long and some 
short, has so far run to sixteen volumes, and 
of the sixteen authors, five, at least, have 
had other novels published since. “The 
aim of these writers,” says Mr. Unwin, 
“was primarily to produce literature ; 
critical appreciation and other forms of suc- 
cess followed. Later,’ he adds, “when I 
experimented with two prize competitions, 
to see if the production of good novels 
could be stimulated, the broad results were 
disappointing. Hundreds of manuscripts 
were sent in, but the average of literary 
merit was a low one, and-only five volumes 
were published as the outcome of the two 
competitions. This result would suggest 
that the undoubted present-day tendency 
toward commercialism in novel writing has 
produced a certain decay. The causes of 
this decay are of course far to seek, but 
possibly too much consideration of such 
facts as length, shape, weight, and size, and 
what one may call the so-much-per-thou- 
sand spirit, are to some extent responsible. 
In the interests of literature the beginner 
might be advised not to think too much 
about these purely material points, but to 
concentrate all his efforts on the production 
of good work, which surely, sooner or later, 
will be printed, published, and recognized.” 


This opinion of Mr. Unwin’s is supported 
by the experience of an American publisher, 
who, complaining of the decadence in the 
quality of American writers’ work, recently 
said that within a week or so he had had to 
decline novels from no fewer than four 
writers whose names were so _ favorably 
known that he would have been glad to 
have them on his list if their submitted 
manuscripts at all warranted acceptance. 
Obviously writers need to be more con- 
scientious and take greater pains with their 
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work,. if they are to avoid the experience 
of the writer Mr. Howells tells about, who 
took his first novel in manuscript —a manu- 
script of about 140,000 words—to a stern 
critic. The critic duly read the manuscript, 
then gave the author this advice: “ Cut out 
one-half.” The young man accepted the ad- 
vice. He cut out all the weak and dull por- 
tions, and it seemed to him that the story 
was improved wonderfully thereby. He 
sent it in its new form to the critic, who 
then gave him this second piece of advice : 
“Cut out the other half.” 


e*e 


Never sit down to write with a dull pencil. 
Writing with a dull pencil is like sawing 
wood with a dull saw. Sharpening the pen- 
cil seems to have the effect of sharpening 
the thoughts. W. H. H. 





HOW MAGAZINES HANDLE MANU- 
SCRIPTS. 


Count over the number of stories in any 


monthly magazine, then consider the state- 
ment from magazine offices that from ten to 
fifteen manuscripts are received each day. 
It is easily seen that the great bulk of 
manuscripts must find their way back 
whence they came through an accurately- 
acting mechanical operation, and that it 
takes careful sifting and passing through 
many hands to bring about the appearance 
of the relatively few published stories. 

In a typical office each manuscript passes 
first into the hands of a clerk, who makes a 
record of it ; then goes to one of a number 
of Readers, who reads and puts it into the 
“chuck” or “not chuck” group. To the 
former the great bulk of manuscripts are 
assigned, and are directly put by the 
Reader into addressed and stamped en- 
velopes sent along by the recording clerk, 
together with a printed note of declination 
politely saying nothing. 

To the editors are sent the “ not chucks” 
in two divisions — one having stories which 
though not publishable are to be returned 
to the author with personal notes of dec- 
lination, either because the author is known 


for previous successful work, or because 
promise for better things glimpses through 
the rejected story. 

Even all the very few remaining in the 
second division of this group are by no 
means sure of getting through. Each has 
to go through the hands of the editors, and 
often there is spirited battle over the ac- 
ceptance or the refusal of a story. One 
strong protagonist, however, is said to be 
worth several antis. The trouble in these 
days, when nearly every one can write 
something pretty good about anything that 
might be assigned him, is to find something 
that will arouse animated interest one way 
or the other. 

It can be seen how important the Reader’s 
position is considered in a magazine office, 
for he holds the fate of the young and un- 
known Kiplings in his hands. Miss Viola 
Roseboro, Reader for many years for Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, and generally regarded as 
one of the chief stars of the profession, tells 
some interesting things in regard to these 
inner working wheels. She believes there 
should be one person on a magazine who 
should read everything that comes in; and 
though it sounds like an almost impossible 
task, she accomplishes this for McClure’s 
Magazine. 

“There should be one Reader to go 
through all the manuscripts,” she says. “It 
is the only way; I’ve had experience with 
the other and found out how disastrous it 
is. Put first judgments into the hands of 
clerks, and your Kiplings and O. Henrys 
get thrown down. 

“An illiterate looking manuscript would 
do it. I remember one manuscript that 
came in to us, illiterate as a thing on paper 
could be, but as a whole admirably con- 
structed and full of verve. It was one of 
the most successful things we ever pub- 
lished, but a clerk probably would not have 
got beyond the first horrified look. 

“ After the stories are favorably reported 
upon, they are sent to the staff to be voted 
upon. As it happens in our office, Mr. Mc- 
Clure considers the vote of the majority a 
very poor way to judge a story, as so often 
stories are not such as to arouse very de- 
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cided opinions one way or the other. A 
hit goes a long way. 

Sometimes | there are consultations ; 
but what is wanted from the staff is not 
theories i regard to the story, but experi- 
ences with it. ‘Did you have fun reading 
this story ?’ is the big question. 

“Here comes in the greatest difficulty in 
manuscript reading, one standing largely in 
the way of literary and magazine develop- 
ment. It is having to read hundreds on 
hundreds of manuscripts and keeping fresh- 
ness for each one, as if it were being read 
printed in another magazine, on the train 
or on the beach. 

“Even a person of great intellectual 
ability is apt to become bored and numb, 
and unconsciously to judge stories by their 
similarity to some previous success. Keep- 
ing freshness in reading manuscripts is a 
big problem. I read at home; Mr. Mce- 
Clure and the other members of the Mc- 
Clure’s staff usually do their manuscript 
reading at home. Reading tends to be 


done businesswise in an office, and the pro- 


fessional attitude is the great danger. 

“One of the big plaints of the outsider 
is that manuscripts are not read. He 
should reflect on the salaried Readers, and 
the recording clerks, and the total of ex- 
pensive machinery employed for that one 
purpose. And he should also reflect on the 
fact that of manuscripts published, the larg- 
est proportion comes from authors entirely 
unknown. 

“Of course many of these do not become 
regular contributors. There are many 
people who are struck by one or two big 
life things, who write these stories from 
the heart, but can do no more. But the 
one or two are better stuff than usually 
comes from the regular and industrious 
class of magazinists who have made a trade 
of story-telling. It is for these non-profes- 
sional finds, with unknown names, that we 
must always keep a keen lookout. 

“The disgruntled outsider often com- 
plains that manuscripts are not read, and 
he has many tricks by which he proves it, 
sticking certain pages lightly together, or 
misnumbering certain pages. I had a letter 


from such a man not long ago; but his 
story had been read — sufficiently. 

“Tt isn’t always necessary to go far, as it 
is not necessary to eat a cheese entire to 
discover it is bad. Otherwise, twenty-four 
hours a day would not be long enough for 
reading. Even though the first glimpse re- 
veals nothing desirable, I always give the 
writer the benefit of the doubt. He may 
write like Robert Louis Stevenson, though 
his subject is early Assyrian tablets, and 
early Assyrian tablets are not much of the 
nature of our magazine contents. 

“And, despite most unprepossessing ap- 
pearance, a manuscript may be pure gold. 
The most illegible story I ever saw, save 
one, was ‘The Madness of Philip,’ the first 
story that came to us from Josephine 
Dodge Daskam. I didn’t know her name 
then, though I had a faint recollection of 
having seen it attached to a bit of verse 
somewhere, but I waded through the mar- 
velously illegible, hand-written copy until I 
gathered enough that was amusing to have 
the story typewritten. I’ve only come 
across one worse —the only one I’ve ever 
sent back unread as hopeless for this rea- 
It was an attempt at being type- 
written. 

“T have an 
worn, 


son. 


involuntary prejudice for 
travel-stained manuscripts, popular 
opinion to the contrary. The unusual is 
very likely to be scorned in editorial quar- 
ters —until once tried and successful. 

“When ‘Emmy Lou,’ by George Martin, 
came to us it had been to almost everything 
in the country, twenty places or more. It 
had not even received an editorial comment 
beyond the meaningless printed slip, ex- 
cept from the Youth’s Companion, where it 
was first submitted, which rightly said it 
was a story for grown people. It had been 
judged by a recipe and failed; three 
fighters were necessary to get it accepted 
in our office after it had been once turned 
down. It became one of our biggest suc- 
cesses. 

“One must be tender with people of 
talent, even though their stories are not ac- 
ceptable; they are so much more easily 
discouraged than trades _ people. Mrs. 
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Martin would never have sent ‘Emmy Lou’ 
to those twenty places, but she was sick 
abed, and her sister tried it for an experi- 
ment. 

“We constantly get letters asking what 
kind of stories we want, as if it were a kind 
of trade. Such letters always prejudice me 
against the writer. He must tell the story 
that is in him to tell, have ardor and en- 
thusiasm, if he wants to express himself. 
Then he shows us the kind of stories we 
want. 

“The ‘stories all our readers enjoy’ idea 
results in mediocrity. A wide appeal is de- 
sirable, but you can’t expect any one story 
to be exceptionally good to any one -and 
please every one, for it’s not human nature 
for every one to like the same thing. If a 
thing is good, then, to a more or less re- 
stricted number, be thankful it appeals to 
that many. A thing not especially noted 
by any one is more than likely, also, to be 
not especially loved by any one. Good 
editing is selecting and editing only for one 
chosen class, which naturally comes to the 
magazine. McClure’s readers read what Mr. 
McClure personally enjoys. 

“English magazine editors certainly can’t 
edit to please the American public, although 
when I was abroad last winter and asso- 
ciated for many weeks with English people, 
‘the only point they brought up as a tribute 
to American people was our superlatively 
good short story. But to us the English 
short story is nearly always weak, even 
though England has produced Kipling, 
Stevenson, and a few of the greatest short 
story writers. 

“Through my fourteen or fifteen years’ 
connection with McClure’s I’ve had to 
read much English manuscript, and have 
found it, from our point of view, almost 
altogether in two divisions, matter of such 
excellence as we have not in this country, 
preponderantly critical, by very accom- 
plished writers and illustrious scholars ; 
then the matter of hoi polloi, short stories 
with no signs of sincerity, freshness, or 
gift; machine-made, cheap, perfectly me- 
chanical fakes, sounding as if the paper had 
been put in one end of the typewriting ma- 


chine, the stories coming out of the hopper. 

“Our magazines in this country could n't 
thrive on such material. But we have the 
never-ceasing little stream of unknown, 
unheard-of writers who keep on trying to 
make you feel what they feel, many of them 
succeeding once or twice only, many trying 
on for years before they accomplish what 
they want. It is to these, showing talent, 
that we must pay attention. 

“We received at our office stories from 
O. Henry for seven years before his first 
was accepted. During all that time I was 
much interested in the writer and his work, 
and wrote him many letters. His stories 
were interesting and fresh, and showed keen 
observation, but it took him that long to 
give us a story strong in the whole. 

“Stewart Edward White is another suc- 
cessiul author to whom many letters of en- 
couragement were written to help tide him 
over until the time of fulfilment came for 
the promise he showed. The magazines 
must be and are ever keenly on the look- 
out, and wait patiently, despite complaints 
to the contrary.” — New York Sun. 


+> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





“Francis Barine,” whose humorous 
verses, “The Innocent Victim,” illustrated 
by F. Y. Cory, occupy a full page of Har- 
pers Bazar for February, is Mrs. Patrick 
Thomson Farnsworth, who is a sculptor of 
small bronzes as well as a writer, and who 
has a studio in New York, overlooking his- 
toric -old Gramercy Park. Mrs. Farns- 
worth’s verses and stories have been pub- 
lished in many magazines, over six different 
pen-names ; a few have appeared over her 
own name,— Dorothy McPherson Farns- 
worth, — and all her serious prose work has 
been unsigned. She adopted this plan, 
which has evoked remonstrance from more 
than one kindly-disposed editor, not from 
caprice, but because she finds that each pen- 
name she adopts has its own manner, so to 
speak, and its own audience> “Anne F. 
Barr,” for example, whose first appearance 
was a little song in St. Nicholas for May, 
1906, writes only lyrics and lullabies, which 
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have been set to music abroad, as well as in 
this country. “Francis Barine,” however, 
is an exception to the rule, having had 
much grave verse in the Youth’s Com- 
panion, besides the long series of humor- 
ous childhood rhymes, beginning with 
“The Mud-Pie,” in Harper’s Bazar for 
August, 1903, of which “ The Innocent Vic- 
tim” is the latest to appear. Mrs. Farns- 
worth writes irregularly and very rapidly. 
Her “ Plowing in Georgia” and the sonnet, 
“A Forest-Lover,” both printed in the 
Youth’s Companion, and “ When Curly-wig 
Goes Gardening,” one of the Bazar series, 
were all three written one evening after 
dinner ; some verses, published years ago, 
with two full-page illustrations, in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, and widely copied, were 
written in fifteen minutes, while waiting to 
catch a train; and “The Song of the Sum- 
mer Boarder,” published in the Woman's 
Home Companion last September, written 
for some friends, was scribbled on the back 
of an envelope while a phonograph played 
“Home, Sweet Home.” Mrs. Farnsworth 
has always been an ardent advocate of 
verse-writing as a profitable occupation, and 
verses enough for four separate volumes, 
collected from widely-varying sources, sup- 
port her theory that  verse-writing, if 
hardly a dependable “crutch,” is at least a 
serviceable gold-headed “cane.” 


Eve Owen Cochran, whose story, “ When 
the Damons Moved to Birdland,” appeared 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 
was born in Boston, of good old New Eng- 
land stock. Upon her marriage to William 
Millar Cochran, a business man _. of 
Northampton, Mass., she removed to that 
city. Their home is on “ Dryad’s Green,” 
close to Smith College, and Mrs. Cochran 
has had unusual opportunities for observing 
the life of the student body. The “ Bird- 
land” story is a fanciful bit founded upon 
such observation. Mrs. Cochran’s literary 
work, acconiplished as she has found time 
from the exactions of an otherwise busy 
life, has been chiefly short stories, which 
have appeared in Munsey’s, Little Folks, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Short Stories, and 


other magazines. Mrs. Cochran has pub- 
lished a little verse, and is at present at 
work upon a book of literary sketches. 


Ruth Guthrie Harding, whose poem, 
“ Lines,” appeared in Lippincott’s for Feb- 
ruary, was born in 1882, and for the past 
ten years has lived in Paterson, N. J. 
“The Mecca Rug,” a poem printed in the 
Saturday Evening Post in 1907, was the 


first of Mrs. Harding’s work to be recog- 
nized. 


Joe H. Ranson, who had a story, “ The 
Tryst,” in the Red Book for February, says 
that ‘the biggest part of his time, since he 
left college and went to work for a railroad 
company, has been used in making a living, 
and that his writing has necessarily been 
limited. An advertisement of a short-story 
contest several years ago attracted his at- 
tention by suggesting that the brain might 
be turned into a short-story mill, with lucre 
as an object. This moved him to try to 
write, and in the last four years he has had 
between thirty and forty stories printed in 
such magazines as the American Magazine, 
the Metropolitan, Short Stories, and the 
Red Book. Mr. Ranson’s first manuscript 
brought six dollars, and he suggests reading 
the confessions of Jack London if one wants 
to get a clear, forceful idea of how it feels to 
get six dollars for a hundred-dollar master- 
piece. Mr. Ranson lives in Texas, and tried 
newspaper reporting once. He worked for 
about six weeks for the San Antonio Ex- 
press, but says he didn’t like it — it took alD 
his time. He writes short stories because 
he has never been able to quit, although at 
times he feels that the counsel, “‘ Bribe, 
murder, marry—but beware of ink,” is 
good advice. But he adds: “There’s a 
dreadful lure about writing.” 


— 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUL AUTHORS. 


Dunne.— When some fifteen years ago 
Finley Peter Dunne began to write a half- 
column of philosophy in Irish dialect for the 
Saturday edition of the Chicago Evening 
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Post, he had little idea that he was 
creating in “Mr. Dooley” a personality 
that would dominate his whole life. Cer- 
tainly in those days he set far greater store 
by the serious editorials which he wrote for 
the Times-Herald than he did by the bit of 
genial satire that he was wont to scribble 
off in the small hours between Friday night 
and Saturday morning. Even when the 
whole country was laughing with him over 
the humors of the Spanish war, he thought 
so little of “Mr. Dooley” that only after 
much persuasion would he hand over the 
clippings to a publisher. The success of the 
first book, “ Mr. Dooley in Peace and War,” 
took him by surprise and immediately be- 
queathed upon him international fame. The 
English hailed him as the new American 
humorist and pirated the edition. In 
America “ Mr. Dooley” became a household 
word. 

Whether this sudden success was alto- 
gether the best thing that could have hap- 
pened for the author is open to question. 
The public was well served by a more or less 
weekly offering of the most satisfactory 
satire. But the author had created for him- 
self an Irish Frankenstein from which he has 
never in all these years been able to escape. 
The American public is exigent in its de- 
mands. It enjoys and will have its 
“Dooley.” Therefore Finley Peter Dunne 
for fifteen years has been compelled to keep 
“ Dooley” alive and up to date. The result 
has been rather to sink the personality of 
the author in the fictitious character which 
he has created. “Mr. Dooley” has been al- 
lowed to overshadow Mr. Dunne. 

With all due deference to the sage of 
Archey Road, it must be maintained that 
this is not as it should be. Finley Peter 
Dunne is a much greater person than “ Mr. 
Dooley.” The creation of the Irish philoso- 
pher is only a single facet, though a brilliant 
one, of his capacity. If he had let “ Dooley” 
go by the board ten years ago, he might 
have been one of the great editors of the 
country. For Dunne is not only a critic. 
He has the true reporter's scent for news, 
an unrivaled quickness in sifting the wheat 
from the chaff, and a prophetic soul. His 








knowledge of men. and things is a bottom- 
less pit; you never get to the end of it. 
And his books of reference are in his brain. 

That is the great quality of “ Dooley,” as 
it has been of all humor—a_ profound 
knowledge of life, and an absolutely dry, 
clear method of applying that knowledge. 
In private life a man easily swayed by senti- 
ment, Dunne gets a detached view as soon 
as he sets pen to paper. But where did he 
get the knowledge ? Most of the things and 
persons he writes about he never saw. An 
old sea dog who had plied the Chinese coast 
for nearly half a century discovered one day 
a volume of “ Dooley,” and, becoming in- 
terested, asked the present writer how long 
“Dooley” had lived in China. When he 
was told that “ Dooley” had never been in 
China, and that his only acquaintance with 
the Chinese came through having to pay a 
weekly laundry bill in Chicago, the sea cap- 
tain refused to believe it. “That man,” he 
said, “ knows more about China and the Chi- 
nese than all the missionaries put together. 
He even thinks like a Chinaman.” 

When the author of “ Dooley” first went 
abroad, he happened to visit London and 
Paris at the time of the second Dreyfus trial, 
which was held at Rennes. He could easily 
have got a good seat in court ; but he pre- 
ferred the grill-room of the Savoy hotel. 
Yet he wrote two or three “ Dooley”’ arti- 
cles on Rennes that were not only vastly 
amusing, but were far more illuminating 
than any of the reports of the corps of star 
correspondents who sat through the trial. 
Dunne has, indeed, an overwhelming abhor- 
rence of sightseeing. People interest him, 
and books. But he would not cross the 
street to see the king’s coronation if the 
best seat in Westminster Abbey were at his 
disposal. Yet he could describe the whole 
affair to you afterward, and.the annoying 
part of it is that he would probably be fairly 
accurate. 

How does he acquire his knowledge of 
things he never sees? In the first place, he 
is a voracious reader; and he has a truly 
portentous memory alike for the written 
and the spoken word. In conversation he is 
a rapid thinker, and is quick to get to the 
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gist of a subject, so that he generally draws 
the best out of the man he is talking to. 
There the reporter training comes in. 
Lastly, he has a flair. What he doesn't 
know he arrives at by rapid analogy or de- 
duction or some other mental process pecu- 
liar to himself ; but he is generally right in 
what some people would call guess work. 
Altogether he is well equipped to be in a 
larger sense a critic of American life. 

If it were not for the persistent vogue of 
“Dooley,” Peter Dunne would be _ recog- 
nized as one of the finest prose writers of 
the country. In the “ Interpreters’ House” 
of the American Magazine he has a vehicle 
well adapted to his purpose, and already he 
has created in “Mr. Worldly Wiseman” a 
character that is all his own and not in the 
least bit borrowed from Bunyan. His chief 
quality as a prose writer is his unfailing de- 
termination to be true to himself. Writing 
does not come easily to him at all times, and 
he would rather cut off his right hand than 
set down on paper what he did not fully be- 
lieve at the time to be not only true, but 
thoroughly worth saying. It would be al- 
most fair to maintain that he never penned 
a trivial line in his life — certainly not in the 
last ten years. Think what that means when 
it is said of a man who cut his eye teeth on 
a reporter’s pencil. ; 

In politics Peter Dunne is a Democrat, a 
Rooseveltian, and a Socialist; and, like 
most men of great parts, he is also an ardent 
patriot. His patriotism betrays itself in a 
certain form of hero worship which is un- 
expected in one whose province is satire. 
But it may be noticed that his heroes are 
generally American or Irish ; the English he 
hates with a deadly hatred, though he has 
been known to have good personal friends 
among the Anglo-Saxons. And friendship 
finds the weak spots of his armor. No one, 
not Roosevelt himself, is more impatient of 
special privilege ; yet he would stand up for 
a friend, even if the friend were found guilty 
of trampling upon the people’s prerogatives. 
It is because Finley Peter Dunne has been 
too long hidden behind a fictitious character 
of his own creation that the hope is here 
expressed that some day the brilliant essay- 


ist of the “ Interpreters’ House” will be as 
well known to the American people as “ Mr. 
Dooley.” — “ W.,” in Town and Country. 
Phelps. — Her first literary success was 
that of a story entitled “A Sacrifice Con- 
sumed,” accepted in 1863 by Harper’s Maga- 
zine ; and to this periodical she has been a 
lifelong contributor. “ Harper’s never re- 
fused a story from me all my life, with one 
exception,” she said; “and that exception 
was not when I was a beginner; and to 
this encouragement I attribute more than 
to any other one thing whatever literary 
success I have had.” She was but little 
more than twenty when a short story of 
hers, called “The Tenth of January,” ap- 
peared in the Atlantic; a story based on 
the fall of the Pemberton mills ; and this 
attracted an attention that almost no pro- 
duction could in these days, however re- 
markable its merits. Her great popular 
success came with the publication of ‘‘ The 
Gates Ajar,”,in 1868. It is said that she was 
two years writing it, a little book, and one 
which now would hardly make a ripple of 
excitement. But it reached a circulation of 
some 100,000 copies, and it has been trans- 
lated into several foreign languages. — 


Lilian Whiting, in New Orleans Times 
Democrat. 


Riley. — Indirect news from Indianapolis 
reports James Whitcomb Riley in a serious 
condition. He has not been well since last 
summer, and he is now reported in such a 
condition that he barely recognizes his 
friends, though his memory is in the main 
unimpaired. Riley is still under sixty, and 
within a few months he issued a new story 
in verse. As a man of letters he is genu- 
inely representative of the middle West, 
and he has enjoyed an immense popularity 
at home. Years ago he was an acceptable 
lecturer, but he has not been seen on the 
lecture platform for a long while. The 
poet is a little man with a most whimsically 
humorous face, the quality of which is ac- 
centuated by his eye-glasses. When clean- 
shaven and clad in his best, he looks like a 
clergyman on vacation and released from 
the pressing and repressive requirements of 
his profession. Twenty years ago he was a 
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familiar figure in New York and pretty well 
known in other Eastern cities. About that 
time he made a visit to Europe. Yale gave 
him an A. M. nearly ten years ago, though 
he is not a graduate of that university. It 
has been almost forgotten that his early 
poems were published under the pseudonym 
of “Benjamin F. Johnson of Boone.” 
Some dialect verse of his thus signed was 
published in the Indianapolis newspapers 
nearly forty years ago. His popularity led 
him to declare himself, and for more than 
thirty years he has been a recognized insti- 
tution of his native state. Riley is an in- 
curable bachelor, with a great fondness for 
children and a very pretty gift of writing 
homely love verses. His early volumes 
were published in the East, but of recent 
years he has written a good deal for a pub- 
lishing house at Indianapolis. One volume 
of his verse was originally published in 
England. His books have run to nearly 
twenty volumes, and he is far more widely 
read all over the middle West than any ex- 
cept the most notable of his contemporaries. 
— Boston Herald. 
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CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





“Working ” the Vanity of Writers. — Every 
now and then gome one brings me the tale 
of an author’s vanity and a_ publisher’s 
cupidity. There flourished in New York 
until a few years ago a “publisher” who 
catered to the delusions of would-be 
writers ; he took all the money he could get 
from them, printed their books as badly as 
they deserved, and looked for fresh victims, 
while the sorrowing come-ons vainly won- 
dered why nobody bought their work. 
Browning Ealy, as we may call him, set a 
snare for a fine old Spanish gentlewoman 
who was living from hand to mouth in this 
city on the second-rate newspaper articles 
she was able to sell. Her work was poor, 
and could not be used without much re- 
vision. She had a little fortune of $1,200, 
which had been put by for the fast- 
approaching unproductive years, but she 
had also written a book. Both facts came 





to Mr. Ealy’s knowledge. The old lady 
was human, and believed quite as does each 
one of us who writes, that if her pet manu- 
script could but see the light of day it would 
mean a fortune. So the serpent entered 
the garden and the contract was signed, but 
before the manuscript and the dollars 
passed from the author to Mr. Ealy, the 
lady asked a newspaper man who had 
helped her before to revise her book. He 
knew all about Mr. Ealy, and convinced his 
friend (with difficulty, for they never will 
believe the truth ) of the danger of the trap 
into which she had fallen, and offered to ex- 
tricate her. He put the matter into the 
hands of a lawyer friend—a_ thoroughly 
unscrupulous man—who was. in possession 
of some facts about Mr. Ealy’s frequent 
essays in bankruptcy, and secured the re- 
turn of the contract. This story is the ex- 
ception ; the tales of ruin through this par- 
ticular vulture are numerous, and*though he 
is not in business now, the field is being 
worked by others who make greater profits 
than gold brick and counterfeit money 
swindlers, without any danger of arrest. — 
New York Letter in Chicago Evening Post. 


Ending Sentences with a Preposition. — The 
following article was written several years 
ago by George Howland, of Chicago : — 


“The ends thou aims’t at.” What that 
old grammarian could have been thinking 
of, who said: “‘A preposition is a bad word 
to end a sentence with,” is not easy to 
make out ; for, as, “ houses are made to live 
in, and not to look at,” so words seem made 
to work with, not to tie to; not to shut 
thought in, but to help it out. With so 
much to work for, and so much to think 
of, there is more than we shall ever get 
through with if we allow ourselves to be so 
tied up with rules that we have no need of 
and no use for, so far as heard from. In 
our good old English tongue, whatever else 
we find to rejoice over or pride ourselves 
on, we have this, at least, to thank her for, 
that she does not fetter herself with restric- 
tions which she can just as well do without, 
nor load herself down with old tools that 
she is through with. 

Perhaps it is not so much to be wondered 
at that such a rule should sometimes be in- 
sisted on; but if we look the matter care- 
fully through, we shall find it to be one 
which we were better rid of. For full dress 
the white kids and patent leathers may not 
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be dispensed with ; but the Johnsonian pe- 
riods, with graceful and polished extremi- 
ties, are not what either language or life is 
made up of. Not only can the practice of 
the most popular writers be appealed to, 
but the practice and theory of the best 
grammarians, who know what they are 
writing about, can be relied on, to show 
that a preposition is sometimes the best 
word to end a sentence with. 

A Lexicographer’s Life Work, — Edward 
Dwelly, of Herne Bay, Kent, England, has 
fairly out-Johnsoned Johnson as a lexicog- 
rapher. After thirty years of incredible 
industry and perseverance, he has _ nearly 
finished the first complete Gaelic dictionary. 
The magnitude of his task is apparent, how- 
ever, only when it is realized that he has 
not only compiled the work, which makes 
three volumes of over 80,000 words, but has 
set, stererotyped, printed, illustrated, and 
published it with his unaided hands ; he had 
only a little home press to do it with, and 
no previous printing experience. Dwelly 
was educated for the engineering profes- 
sion, but drifted into a bank. There he 
joined the band of the London Scottish 
Volunteers, was fascinated by the old Celtic 
music he played, and as a consequence 
began the study of Gaelic poems and bal- 
lads. In this pursuit he came to feel the 
need of an exhaustive Gaelic dictionary, and, 
after ten years of work as a clerk, with 
£1,200 saved, he went to Scotland to gather 
material. 

Dwelly earned his living by doing what- 
ever he could get to do, and after another 
ten years, with 200 pounds of manuscript, 
approached publishers. Even his offer to 
back his venture with the whole of his small 
fortune received little encouragement, how- 
ever, and at last Dwelly resolved to carry 
it out himself. He spent two years in put- 
ting his manuscript into shape and in pick- 
ing up a knowledge of stereotyping, print- 
ing, drawing, and binding. He then pur- 
chased a second-hand press and a font of 
nonpareil type, enough to set ten or a dozen 
pages at a time, and settled down to the 
work of publication. His investments 
failed, his money gave out, and he had to 
earn his bread by turning from the diction- 
ary to print such things as dance pro- 





grammes, parish notices, and Christmas 
cards. He had to part with his Gaelic li- 
brary, which had been an important section 
of his sources. But all,his difficulties have 
been surmounted, and the final proofs are in 
his hands. Dwelly has a civil list pension 
of £50, and it has been suggested that he 
be knighted. — New York Evening Post. 
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Evrope on Four 
Newton 
50 cents. 


- a Day. > 
edition. 64 p. aper, 
: The Rolling Crone Club. 


: Tue Seconp Trart. By Charles Newton 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. Medina, N. Y.: 

The Rolling Stone Club. 1910. 

Any one who is planning a European trip 
without having unlimited funds to spend 
will save money by investing a dollar in 
these little books. They record actual ex- 
perience in European journeying, and tell 
the traveler who needs to travel with 
economy just what he wants to know. 
Both books are written altogether in the 
interest of the reader, with no purpose of 
advertising anything or any one; in fact, 
there is not a line of paid advertising in 
either book. Either one of them will save 
the traveler many times its cost. 

Tue DavuGcuters oF Surrorkx. By William Jasper 


Nicolls. 333 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 1g10. 


William Jasper Nicolls has given a satis- 
factory answer to the question, “Why 
another historical novel?” in the 300-odd 
readable pages of “ The Daughters of Suf- 
folk.” The story deals with Lady Jane Grey, 
her family, and her times. Mr. Nicolls has 
given an additional charm to the pathetic 
personality and history of “this lovely 
child” by recounting the events of her life 
in language plain, dignified, and quite unen- 
cumbered with the historical-novel vernacu- 
lar. The movement of the story keeps pace 
with the stirring events depicted. We see 
passing before us in quick procession the 
important and rather pompous personages of 
that day — Edward the Sixth, Anne Boleyn, 
Mary Tudor, Guilford Dudley, the Duke of 
Suffolk, and Friar Grouche. The author de- 
votes himself pretty closely to narration of 
actual events, and does not wander into the 
alluring by-ways of historical recapitulation 
or comment. He throws but a thin veil of 
fiction over the bare facts of history — but 
his story holds the reader, and, indeed, such 
vigorous times as those portrayed need ask 
little of the romancer’s art to make them at- 
tractive. The illustrations—from old prints 
—are novel and of decided interest. They 
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are clear and well-chosen, and, give quaint 
pictures of English persons and places in the 
far-back days of the middle sixteenth cen- 
tury. M. L. H. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ For the convenience of readers THE Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price o the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list v 1 confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writex when they write. ] 





Tue Scenic Nover. Ellis Parker Butler. Atlantic 
(38 c.) for March. 

Arnotp Bennett. W. D. Howells, in Editor’s 
Easy Chair, Harper’s Magazine ( 38 c.) for March. 

Tue CREATIVE IN ART AND LITERATURE. Editor’s 
Study, Harper’s Magazine ( 38 c.) for March. 


Lire Work anp Homes oF RicHarD Watson 
Gitper. Maria Hornor Lansdale. Century (38 c.) 
for March. 

A Frencu CuHartes Lams (M. Jules Lemaitre ). 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. North American 
€ 38 c.) for March. 

Marie Hay, IntTettectuat Romantic. Gertrude 
Atherton. North American Review ( 38 c. ) for March. 

Tre Soutn 1n Fiction. II.— Virginia. Louise 
Collier Willcox. Bookman ( 28 c.) for March. 

Tuose Wuo Are Reyectep. George Jean Nathan. 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for March. 

Suaw: Tue Rearizer oF Ipgeats. Temple Scott. 
Forum for March. 

Tue Reration or A Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream 
to Romeo aNnpD Jutiet. Samuel B. Heminway. 
Modern Language Notes ( 28 c.) for March. 

Tue Associated Press. Illustrated. Wendell 
Phillips Dodge. Strand (18 c.) for March. 

Henrik Issen: His Arm anv INFLUENCE. Julius 
Moritzen. Twentieth Century Magazine (28 c.) for 
“March. 

Davin Granam Puitures. B. O. Flower. Twen- 
tieth Century Magazine ( 28 c.) for March. 

More Secrets OF THE Dramatist’s WORKSHOP. 
Richard Savage. Theatre for March. 

Tue Love Tracepy oF Toxstoy. Illustrated. 
Peter MacQueen. Ladies’ World (8 c.) for March. 

A Tax Asout American Essayists. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, LL.D. Christian Endeavor 
World (8 c.) for February 2. 

ExvizasetH Stuart Puerps Warp. Henry Mills 
Alden. Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) for February 4. 

Letters or Larcapto Hearn. Harper's Weekly 
413 ¢.) for February 11. 

How tHe CorRESPONDENTS SENT THE NEWS OF 
tHE Destruction oF THE Marne. Walter Scott 
Meriwether. Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) for Febru. 
ary 18. 


Review 


THe American Newspaper. II. — The Dim Begin- 
nings. Illustrated. Will Irwin. Collier's (13 c.) for 
February 4. 

THe American Newspaper. III.—The Fourth 
Current. Illustrated. Will Irwin. Collier's (13 c.) 
for February 18. 


EvizasetH Stuart PuHerps Warp. Outlook (8 c.) 
for February 11. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





The Boston Authors’ Club has elected 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
president, in the place of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, physician, author, 
and naturalist, celebrated his eighty-first 
birthday at a family dinner in Philadelphia 
February 15. His new book, “ John Sher- 
wood, Ironmaster,” will appear in June. 

Mrs. Mary Wilkins Freeman is in Atlantic 
City, slowly recovering from an attack of 
the grippe. 

Mrs. Margaret Deland, having finished 
“The Iron Woman,” now appearing seri- 
ally, has gone to the West Indies, where 
she will take a complete rest before at- 
tempting any more literary work. “The 
[ron Woman” has taken more than three 
years of Mrs. Deland’s time, and is a novel 
of more than usual length. 


The will of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 
leaves real estate valued at $20,500 to her 
husband, and $75,000 in personal property, 
in trust, for her husband’s benefit during 
his life, then to be disposed of according to 
a memorandum leit with her personal 
papers. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, and James Whitcomb 
Riley have been elected members of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. 


Having moved into a new house in Chel- 
sea, his favorite district of London, William 
De Morgan is there engaged in the writing 
of another novel, which will be his sixth 
within fewer than as many years. 


Mrs. Richard Le Gallienne is suing for 
divorce. 


John Bigelow is at work upon the fourth 


volume of his “ Retrospections of an Active 
Life.” 
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“The Liie of Friedrich Nietzsche,” by 
Daniel Halevy, translated by J. M. Howe, 
is published by the Macmillan Company. 

The Institut de France has been endowed 
with a new foundation, the De Soussaye 
prize. Three hundred dollars is to be 
granted each year to the author of the best 
libretto in prose or verse submitted to 
judges selected from the Académie Fran- 
¢gaise and the Académie des Beaux-Arts. 

The Junior Christian Endeavor World 
( Boston ) is described by the publishers as 
“a monthly paper for the children, that is 
bright, attractive, well illustrated, with 
plenty of live, interesting, fascinating 
stories, which has the religious motive be- 
hind it and the spirit of Christ running 
through it.” 

Boys’ Life, a new magazine for Boy 
Scouts, is published by the George S. Bar- 
ton Company, 7 Water street, New York. 

William B. Curtis has acquired the Pub- 
lishers’ Guide, now in its twentieth year, 
and has transformed it into a_ technical 
paper for publishers, covering all depart- 
ments. From the point of view of any one 
interested in publishing, the only trouble 
with the new magazine is that it contains so 
much interesting matter that it takes a long 
time to read it. The publication office is 56 
Church street, New York. 

The Thwing Company has been incorpo- 
rated, with Eugene Thwing, formerly presi- 
dent of the Circle Publishing Company, as 
president, and has opened offices at 15 West 
Twenty-sixth street, New York. The com- 
pany has been organized by Mr. Thwing to 
conduct a book and magazine publishing 
business for the benefit of the stockholders 
of the Circle Publishing Company. The 
profits will go to those who invested in 
stock in the Circle, notwithstanding the 
affairs of that magazine were settled by the 
receiver. George Thomas Hopewell has re- 
signed from the advertising staff of Vogue 
to become associated with Mr. Thwing in 
the publication of a new home monthly 
magazine which is expected to make its ap- 
pearance in the spring. Alfred Burton will 
be art editor of the new magazine. 


The Smart Set has been sold to John 
Adams Thayer, formerly of Everybody’s 
Magazine, who says he means to make it 
the finest magazine of its kind in the world, 
without any radical changes in its policy. 
Colonel Mann says that his profits from 
the Smart Set have been $500,000 since he 
started it in 1900. 

The Success Magazine has passsed into 
the control of the National Post Company. 
The National Post, which has not yet ap- 
peared, will be owned principally by Gifford 
Pinchot and his brother Amos. Two of the 
incorporators of the National Post are 
David C. Evans and Samuel Merwin, who 
were formerly connected with the Success 
Magazine. Mr. Evans has returned to his 
old place as editor of the Success Magazine, 
while Dr. Marden will continue to con- 
tribute. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, which 
publishes the Saturday Evening Post and 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, has bought the 
Country Gentleman, the oldest agricultural 
weekly in the United States, and will pub- 
lish it in Philadelphia after June 1. 

The New York Times Review of Books, 
which has appeared as a separate supple- 
ment in the Saturday issue, is now part of 
the Sunday issue. 

The first story written by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, who died last month, 
was published in the Youth’s Companion 
when the young authoress was only thirteen 
years old. 


Dr. James A. Harrison died at Char- 
lottesville, Va., February 1, aged sixty-two. 

Owen Frawley Kildare died in New York 
February 4, aged forty-six. 

Rev. Dr. Amory H. Bradiord died at 
Montclair, N. J., February 17, aged sixty- 
four. 

Mrs. Alice Morse Earle died at Hemp- 
stead, L. I., February 22, aged fifty-seven. 

Friedrich Spielhagen died in Berlin Feb- 
ruary 25, aged eighty-two. 

Sam Walter Foss died in Boston Febru- 
ary 26, aged fifty-two. 





